












ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MARCH, 1844. 


MORE EXTRACTS FROM THRUSH’S LAST THOUGHTS ON WAR. 


War anp THE New Testament.—The New Testament is called the 
gospel of peace; and its divine founder, the Prince of peace. It contains 
not, as far as I can discover, a precept or command from Christ from which 
it can legitimately be inferred that it is lawful for his subjects to pursue 
warfare of any kind. ‘The apostle James asks a question directly in point. 
‘From whence come wars and fightings among yout Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members?’’. What, it may be 
asked, are those Justs, or pleasures (for so the word is translated in the 
margin of our Bibles), from whence wars proceed? Are they not pride, 
ambition, envy, hatred, malice, covetousness? And are not all these - 
unholy lusts, or pleasures, expressly forbidden by our Saviour and his 
apostles? Does not the whole of the New Testament abound with such 
prohibitions ? 

On the other hand, my lord, the practice of every Christian grace and 
virtue enjoined by our Saviour and his apostles, wil! be found to be totally 
irreconcilable with the military duties due from a soldier to his commanding 
officer. War may rather be said to subvert and uproot the whole of the 
gospel] at once, than to contradict any single precept or command. 


War anp Curistians.—They even seem to consider the work of 
human slaughter as one of the most honorable of all employments; and are 
as desirous to excel in the art, as if the honor of God, their duty to him, 
and their own salvation, depended on their military prowess. Not a few, 
like the Mahommedans, believe that if slain in battle, their passport to 
heaven is certain. With minds inflamed and irritated by artful manifestoes, 
and by the specious harangues of statesmen, priests, and public orators, 
Christians, instead of being ready to forgive injuries, and thus obtain the 
friendly offices of other nations, agreeably to the dictates of religion and 
true policy, frequently, for a trifling offence, demand instant satisfaction, 
with probably a threat, that, if not conceded, it will be enforced. Whatis 
called national honor, is on no account to be sacrificed; and the risk of ruin 
is to be hazarded rather than an insult forgiven. ‘Thus nations are deluded 
into war; and war, when once begun, is generally continued, till want of 
men, or money, compels one or both parties to give up the sanguinary 
contest, and generally, without either party obtaining satisfaction. __ 

Among the numerous and direct causes of war, the most inveterate, and, 
from its long continuance, the most difficult to be removed, is the delusion 
that it is lawful for Christians—for the subjects of the Prince of peace, to 
engage in it, and even to make it a trade to live by in times of peace: that 
‘it is lawful for them, when called upon by the magistrate, to wear 
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weapons, and serve in the wars;’? hat it is not only sinless, but 
praise-worthy for Christians to dedicate themselves to the profession of 
arms. ‘This prejudice, with some noble exceptions to the contrary, has 
existed in the world for more than sixteen centuries. I call it prejudice, my 
lord, because I think every thing which plainly contradicts the united voice 
of reason and revelation, deserves no better name. That this is the case 
with respect to war, I trust I have already demonstrated in the preceding 
letters. 

So long as princes shall be taught by the ministers of religion—the 
servants of the Prince of peace, that they possess the inherent, the divine 
right of making war; so long as young men of family and fashion, shall be 
volunteers in the service; so long as parents of the upper and wealthy 
classes of society, blinded by pride or avarice, shall avail themselves of 
this profession, as a convenient way of providing for the younger branches 
of their families, with little expense, and divested of the vulgarity of trade; 
so long will nations remain subject to all the evils, the vices, and the 
enormities arising from war. Is not war, my lord, the real cause of the 
privations and miseries of the laboring classes? Is it not the cause of the 
difficulties and dangers which threaten the rich with revolution ? 

All the Christian nations of Europe, whether of the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Protestant persuasions, have concurred in supporting this destructive 
illusion; and priests from each, appointed for the express purpose of giving 
a sanction to the slaughter of their brethren; priests ordained, and 
consecrated to this office, by archbishops, or bishops, the representatives, 
in a direct line, from the apostles of the Prince of peace! 


Sranpinc Armies A cAuUSE oF War.—Many of the causes of war 
remain yet to be noticed, but I must confine my remarks to a few. Among 
these, standing armies occupy a prominent station. By causing jealousy 
and rivalry between nations, they have a more powerful tendency to 
promote war than to maintain peace. As long as these armies remain, there 
must be work for them, and wars must be frequent. The expenses 
attending these are so great that their recurrence must, of necessity, become 
less frequent. This has, no doubt, been one of the unavoidable effects of 
our immense national debt. 

One of the great causes of war arises from these standing armies creating 
a new trade, or the profession of arms, as it is generally called. By it the 
parents of the middle, and even the highest classes of society, have an 
interest in promoting or continuing war, as it enables them to place their 
sons in stations where they may establish themselves in the world without 
the aid of capital, and divested of the vulgarity of trade and commerce. 
These, my lord, form a large and influential part of society, for there are 
few families of wealth, or rank, that have not either relatives, or near 
connections, in the navy or army. Is it not lamentable that all these should 
be placed in situations to wish for that which is destructive to society, to 
religion, and general happiness? At the conclusion of a war, hundreds of 
young men aspiring to promotion, feelingly Jament that the contest 
was not continued a little longer, that they might have attained a 
higher grade in their profession, or a superior rate of half-pay to retire 
upon: although the attainment might have cost their country thousands of 
lives; and millions of national treasure! That army-agents, army-contractors, 
army-tailors, cannon-founders, gun-makers, cutlers, and various other 
eraftsmen, should incite men to war, may be accounted for on the very 
same principle that the silversmiths of Ephesus contended for the worship 
of the great goddess Diana. War, my lord, brings no small profit to the 
craftsmen I have enumerated; for it is by war they have their wealth. 
This conduct, my lord, seems not unnatural in men who, like the Ephesians, 
were worshippers of Diana: but that Christian princes, and nobles, with 
their sons, should receive pay for fighting their own battles—for protecting 
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their own estates, seems not easy to account for. They may indeed excuse 
themselves on the plea that the profession of arms is not only sanctioned by 
the national church, but that the ministers of the church set the example 
by sending their sons into the army and navy; and not a few of them have 
thereby attained the highest honors and rank their sovereign, or country, 
could confer. It seems difficult, my lord, to account for this strange 
dereliction of duty on any other principle than, that when men once depart 
from the plain precepts of revealed religion, their hearts insensibly become 
‘‘ hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.”’ 


TREATMENT OF SEAMEN A SOURCE OF INEVITABLE Morat DepasEMENT.— 
Seamen, my lord, are commonly considered as persons of vicious, idle, and 
thoughtless habits. This may be very true of them after being long 
employed in the naval service; but their character is often the very reverse 
of this when they enter, or rather when they are dragged into it. Seamen, 
at least those who are regularly brought up as such, are early accustomed 
to habits of industry, and they quit them with regret. ‘They are trained to 
a laborious trade, which, in common with other trades, holds out to them 
the cheering prospect, which most good men look forward to as essential to 
a high degree of earthly happiness;—which is that, by good conduct, they 
may, in due time, be enabled to marry those they love, or afford support to 
aged or infirm parents. ‘That men of these habits and views should, from 
a life of industry, be dragged into scenes of vice and debauchery, is deeply 
to be lamented. ‘That they should be placed in situations likely to send 
them to their last dread account, ‘‘ with all their sins upon their heads,’’ is 
what you, my lord, and every pious minister of Christ, must particularly 
deplore. But vice and misery must ensue from every system which 
interferes with the-sacred institution of marriage; an institution coeval 
with the creation, and with which the custom of impressment is in direct 
hostility. 

The eloquent advocate of the negro slaves in the West Indies, in his 
appeal on their behalf, says, ‘“This cannot be surprising to any considerate 
mind. ‘T‘he supreme Ordainer of all things, in his moral administration of 
the universe, usually renders crime, in the way of natural consequences, 
productive of punishment; and it was surely to be expected that he would 
manifest, by some strong judicial sanction; his condemnation of practices, 
which are at war with the marriage institution, the great expedient for 
maintaining the moral order, and social happiness of mankind.”’ 

The seaman, my lord, has long been treated by those very persons he 
protects, by nobles and legislators, as the off-scouring of society. The 
laws which afford protection to all other classes of subjects, hold out to him 
no protection. Alas! my lord, that human laws should interfere with the 
laws of God: the sacred laws of justice, judgment and mercy, benefit not 
him: the stern law of state-necessity, occupies their place. The seaman, 
by impressment, is not only forced from his wife and family—from every 
thing that can render life desirable to him—but is sent, perhaps for a few 
years, perhaps for life, without even being permitted to bid farewell to those 
most dear to him, to a distant, perhaps a sickly part of the globe: and this 
not merely to work, but to transgress one of the first principles of human 
nature—to fight and to kill those who have never injured him. If urged by 
humanity, or the all-powerful feelings of conjugal, or parental affection, he 
ventures in the hours of hopeless despair, to quit a situation into which he 
has been forced, he is liable to suffer death! Pause, I entreat your grace, 
as a peer of the realm, and as a legislator, to think on such a law, a law, 
which, if not enacted by your grace, continues to receive your sanction. Is 
it possible, my lord, that the successors of the apostles of Jesus can have 
any hand in upholding so unrighteous a law? When human laws thus run 
counter to the sacred laws of God, they necessarily produce the very evils 
they are intended to guard against: we kick against the pricks, and the 
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advocates for impressment cannot surely expect, in the present advancing 
state of knowledge, that a custom infinitely more galling than feudalism, 
will endure for ages after the feudal system has disappeared. Impressment 
was suited to the barbarous times in which it originated—times when the 
commanders of our ships were about as ignorant as their crews now are. 
Can it reasonably be expected that when knowledge shall break the fetters 
imposed by ignorance, seamen will continue to fight for laws, or legislators, 
that afford them no protection in return! For ages this has been the case! 

That the present system is one of imminent danger cannot be doubted; 
and no lover of his country can look back to our naval history in 1797, to 
which I have before alluded, without entertaining a strong conviction that 
the safety of a nation, depending upon an armed force supplied by 
impressment, rests upon a sandy foundation. In that ever to be remembered 
year, the force which has for ages been considered as the bulwark of our 
national safety and honor, was nearly proving the cause of our absolute 
downfall. This ought never to be lost sight of by the advocates for 
impressment; which, as it is the most wicked, is also one of the weakest 
parts of our present system of defence. It has already caused seamen to 
expatriate themselves by thousands, and even fight against the ungrateful 
country that gave them birth. It has rendered them desperate and ferocious; 
and, as outcasts of society, deprived of hope and protection from any laws, 
thousands of them have become fitted for piracy, or the very worst of 
crimes, as sad experience has proved. These crimes may, in no small 
degree, be traced to a disregard of the marriage institution. In speaking of 
the criminal intercourse between the sexes, Dr. Paley observes, ‘‘ That it is 
a fact,’’ however, it is accounted for, ‘‘ that it corrupts and depraves the 
moral character more than any single species of vice whatsoever.’”’ He 
adds, ‘‘ these indulgences in low life are usually the first stages of men’s 
progress to the most desparate villanies; and in high life to that lamentable 
dissoluteness of principle which manifests itself in a profligacy of public 
conduct, and a contempt of the obligations of religion and moral probity.”’ _ 

Standing armies are, like fleets, hostile to the marriage institution. They 
place a large number of men out of the pale of civilized society, rendering 
them pests rather than safeguards to mankind. Deprived of the means of 
enjoying conjugal happiness, they become its real enemies; and, instead of 
restoring females to virtue, and happiness, assist to support them in the 
paths of vice and profligacy. In the service of our country, even in time of 
peace, we have about one hundred thousand men, all in the prime, and 
vigor of manhood, placed in this situation. A large portion of them may 
probably be considered as an organized body of men at war with the marriage 
institution. 1 would here ask the admirers of Mr. Wilberforce, who so far 
from taking a decided part against war, was the steady friend of our warlike 
ministers, whether a nation keeping so many young men in a state of 
celibacy, or something worse, we may not expect, that ‘* God will manifest, 
by some strong judicial sanction, his condemnation of a practice which is at 
war with the marriage institution; the great expedient for maintaining 
moral order, and the social happiness of mankind.’’ 

The sin and profligacy consequent on a state warfare, are not extinguished 
by its cessation. The profligate and wicked, whom it has nourished, are 
ejected from naval seaports and garrison towns, and serve to spread a moral 
contagion throughout the whole mass of organized society. ‘To this cause 
may probably, in no small degree, be attributed the degeneracy, and 
consequent poverty of the lower classes of mankind. Nor is the evil confined 
to them; its baneful influence is extended to the rich and the noble; for 
there are few of these that have not sons, or relatives in the army or navy.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR-SPIRIT.—No. 1. 


There were many French residents in Valencia; the abominable conduct 
of their government towards Spain had made them objects of hatred as 
well as suspicion, and at the beginning of the disturbances most of them 
very-imprudently took refuge in the citadel. Calvo (this wretch P. Baltasar 
Calvo, was canon of the church of St. Isidro at Madrid) denounced them to 
the mob as being in correspondence with Murat and the French troops, for the 
purpose of betraying the city. The Junta had no military force at their 
command, and they were too much confused or intimidated to employ that 
moral force which, with due exertions on the part of the magistracy, may 
generally be brought into action. The British consul (Mr. Tupper) was 
one of their number; he represented to the French the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed, while they remained there, collected, as it were, 
for slaughter; and instructed them to retire into the different convents, and 
name such of the inhabitants as they supposed would be willing and able to 
associate for their protection. But thinking themselves safer where they 
were, they would not be persuaded. By this time the canon had collected 
instruments enough for his bloody purpose; in a large city ruffians will 
never be wanting, till the police of cities, and the moral condition of the 
inferior classes, be very different from what they are throughout Christendom; 
and that he might have sure subjects: at his command, he had opened the 
prisons, and let their inmates loose. On the 5th of June, when the evening 
was closing, Calvo led his rabble to the citadel, and forced some friars to 
accompany them. Little resistance was made by the guard; the Frenchmen 
were led out one by one into an apartment, to be confessed by the friars 
like condemned criminals, then thrust out by some of these infatuated and 
infuriated wretches, felled with bludgeons, and dispatched by the knife. 

When the Junta heard that this horrible massacre was going on, they 
called out the monks and friars, and sent them to the scene of slaughter, 
carrying the host uncovered, and with lighted tapers chanting as they went. 
At that sight the wretches ceased from their murderous work; and, smeared 
as they were with blood, knelt by the bodies of their dead and dying 
victims in adoration. But Calvo, more obdurate than the very murderers 
whom he directed, called on them to complete what they had begun; he 
intimated to the religioners, that if they interposed on behalf of the French, 
they should be considered as accomplices with them, and partake their fate; 
and they, intimidated by the threat, and appalled by the dreadful objects 
before them, withdrew. The massacre continued all night, a hundred and 
seventy-one persons were butchered; and when the day broke, it was 
perceived that some ten or twelve of these victims were still breathing. 
The effect which this produced upon the murderers shows how certain it is 
that the religioners would have softened them, had there been a man among 
them with the spirit of a martyr. Struck with compassion, and without 
making their intentions known to Calvo, as if they knew him to be 
immitigable, they removed these poor sufferers to the hospital, and assisted 
in binding up the wounds which they had made. There still remained 
about 150 French in the citadel; the mob, satiated with blood, and now 
open to feelings of humanity, determined upon sparing them, and removing 
them to a place of safety. The canon consented to this, which it might 
have been dangerous to oppose; but his lust for blood was still unsated. 
He ordered all the French to be confessed before they left the citadel; then 
fastened two by two with ropes, and marched them toward the place 
appointed. On the way he halted the mob, and holding up a paper, 
declared that it had been found in the pocket of one of the Frenchmen, and 
that it contained an engagement on the part of his countrymen in that city 
to deliver it up as soon as an enemy should appear before it. The 
multitude, with whom bold assertions, if according with their passions or 
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prejudices, always pass for proofs, believed this preposterous charge; and, 
with renewed ferocity, falling upon the remnant, whom they had resolved 
to spare, massacred them all. Calvo then led them to the houses of the 
French, in search of those who had remained at home, when the greater 
number took shelter in the citadel; these also were dragged from their 
hiding-places, and in the same deliberate manner confessed and butchered. 


Peace PrincipLe In Conrrast.—One circumstance alone occurred, 
which may relieve the horror of this dreadful narrative. M. Pierre Bergiere 
had acquired a large fortune in Valencia, and was remarkable for his 
singular charity. It was not enough for him to assist the poor, and the 
sick, and the prisoner, with continued alms; he visited them, and ministered 
to their wants himself, in the sick room and in the dungeon. Yet his 
well-known virtues did not exempt him from the general proscription of his 
countrymen, and he, too, having been confessed and absolved, was thrust 
out to the murderers. The wretch, who was about to strike him, was one 
whom he had frequently relieved in prison, and upon recegnizing him 
withheld his arm; calling, however, to mind that Bergiere was a Frenchman, 
he raised it again; but his heart again smote him, and saying, ‘‘art thou a 
devil or a saint that I cannot kill thee?’’ he pulled him through the crowd, 
and made way for his escape. 





NATURE AND POWER OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE.—No. 3. 
THE SLAVE AND THE ENSLAVER. 


Every one has read of the slave-trade; but none can fully conceive its 
atrocities and horrors either in the middle passage across the Atlantic, or on 
the coast of Africa. The chief business of its petty tribes, it sends terror 
far into the interior, and keeps its inhabitants in ceaseless anxiety or alarm. 
They hunt each other as they would birds or beasts. There is no security 
day or night for young or old, male or female, low or high. The husband 
with his wife, the mother with her babe, the prince with his followers, are 
seized without distinction or mercy, and sold for a song into hopeless 
bondage on a distant, unknown continent. Fora little rum, or tobacco, 
or a few dazzling but worthless trinkets, they wage almost incessant war 
to obtain victims for the slave-market. They prowl by night, lurk in 
ambush by day, and often set fire to whole villages in the hope of seizing 
the terrified fugitives. 

To such means of deception and violence, Ameer fell a prey in early life. 
The oldest son of a petty prince in Africa, he was the hope of his father and 
the idol of his mother; but the destroyer came, and in one hour dashed 
their fondest hopes. ‘The chief of a neighboring tribe surrounded them by 
night, fired their village, and, by the light of its flames, either hewed down 
its panic-stricken dwellers, or seized and bound them for the slave-market. 
Ameer, waked by the yells of the invaders, saw his father, while in the act 
of a determined resistance, pierced through the heart by Karmuk, their 
leader, and his mother, with all her children, manacled, and driven away to 
the dealers in human flesh. 

Ameer was only twelve years old at the time; but the scene and the man 
were too deeply imprinted on his memory, ever to be forgotten He 
survived the hardships of his passage across the broad waters, and became 
a slave in the West Indies; but no lapse of years could efface. or dim the 
recollection of that fatal night. Its scenes of fire and blood remained as 
fresh and vivid as the events of yesterday. He became at length a 
Christian; but keenly did he still feel his wrongs, and dwell in sad yet fond’ 

remembrance on the days of his childhood before the destroyer came. That 
.destroyer he had learned in the school of Christ to forgive; but he could 
never forget the injuries he had done, nor banish his image from his mind, 
Years rolled. on; and Ameer, capable and faithful, rose so high in his 
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master’s confidence, that he was at last promoted to a station of some 
consequence in the management of his.estate, and occasionally employed in 
purchasing other slaves. On one such occasion, being sent to buy twenty 
newly imported slaves, and instructed to choose only the strongest and best, 
he began his selection from the crew, but had not long surveyed the motley 
gang before he fixed his eye intently upon an old decrepit African, and 
told his master that he must be one of the twenty. His master, greatly 
surprised at the choice, remonstrated against it; but the poor fellow begged 
so hard, that the slave-dealer said, if they purchased twenty, he would give 
them the old man. 

The purchase was made, and the slaves carried to the plantation; but 
upon none did Ameer bestow half the attention and kindness that he did 
upon the poor old African. He took him to his own habitation, and laid 
him on his own bed; he fed him from his own table, and gave him drink 
out of his own cup; when cold, he carried him into the sunshine, and when 
hot, he placed him under the shade of the cocoa-nut tree. He ministered 
to him as a dutiful, affectionate son to an aged father, and nursed him as a 
tender, devoted mother would a sickly child. ‘Thus did Ameer requite the 
murderer of his father, and the enslaver of his whole family; nor did poor 
Karmuk, in the sad reverse of his fortunes, know from whose hands he was 
receiving all this kindness. 

Such strange assiduities to a poor, gray-haired, worthless slave could not 
long escape his master’s notice; and one day he asked Ameer what it 
could mean. ‘‘Why do you take so much interest in that old man? There 
must be some special reason. He’s a relative of yours ’—perhaps a father ?”’ 
—‘No, massa; he no my- fader..—‘‘Then he’s an older brother ?’’—‘No, 
massa; he no my broder.’—‘‘Then he’s an uncle, or some other near 
relation ?’?’—‘No, massa; he no be of my kindred at all; he no be even my 
friend.’-—‘*‘No friend even!’’ exclaimed the master, in surprise. ‘*Why 
then do you take so much interest in the useless old fellow ?’’—‘ Because, 
massa, he my enemy, my worst enemy; he killed my fader, he sold me, my 
moder and all her children, to the slave-dealer; and-my bible tell me, 
when my enemy hunger, feed him, and when he thirst, give him drink.’ 





CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON PEACE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA M. CHILD. 


This accomplished authoress, whose lively and exquisite pen is ever 
devoted to the cause of human weal, has been adding to those beautiful 
letters from New York which were collected, a short time ago, into a 
volume; and from a recent one to the Boston Courier, we copy some 
extracts on peace. 


‘‘To-day is Christmas. From east to west, from north to south, men 
chant hymns of praise to the despised Nazarene, and kneel in worship before 
his cross. How beautiful is this universal homage to the principle of 
love!—that feminine principle of the universe, the inmost centre of 
Christianity. It is the divine idea which distinguishes it from all other 
religions, and yet the idea in which Christian nations evince so little faith, 
that one would think they kept, only to swear by, that gospel which says, 
‘Swear not at all.’ 

“Centuries have passed, and through infinite conflict have ‘ushered in 
our brief to-day;’ and is there peace and good-will among men?! Sincere 
faith in the words of Jesus would soon fulfil the prophecy which angels 
sung. But the world persists in saying, ‘this doctrine of unqualified 
forgiveness and perfect love, though beautiful and me cannot be carried 
into practice now; men are not yet prepared for it.’ The same spirit says, 
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‘it would not be safe to emancipate slaves; they must first be fitted for 
freedom.’ As if slavery ever could fit men for freedom, or war ever lead 
the nations into peace! Yet men who gravely utter these excuses, laugh 
at the shallow wit of that timid mother, who declared that her son should 
never venture into the water till he had learned to swim. 

Those who have dared to trust the principles of peace, have always found 
them perfectly safe. It can never prove otherwise, if accompanied by the 
declaration that such a course is the result of Christian principle, and a 
deep friendliness for humanity.. Who seemed so little likely to understand 
such a position, as the Indians of North America? Yet how readily they 
laid down tomahawks and scalping-knives at the feet of William Penn! 
With what humble sorrow they apologized for killing the only two Quakers 
they were ever known to attack! ‘The men caried arms,’ said they, ‘and 
therefore we did not know they were not fighters. We thought they 

retended to be Quakers, because they were cowards.’’ The savages of the 

ast, who murdered Lyman and Munson, made the same excuse. ‘They 
carried arms,’ said they, ‘and so we supposed they were not Christian 
missionaries, but enemies. We would have done them no harm, if we had 
known they were men of God.’ . . 

‘‘If a nation could but attain to such high wisdom as to abjure war, and 
proclaim to all the earth, ‘we will not fight under any provocation; if 
other nations have aught against us, we will settle the question by umpires 
mutually chosen;’ think you that any nation would dare to make war 
upon such a people? Nay, verily, they would be instinctively ashamed of 
such an act, as men are now ashamed to attack a woman orachild. Even 
if any were found mean enough to pursue such a course, the whole 
civilized world would ery fie upon them, and by universal consent, brand 
them as poltroons and assassins. And assassins they would be, even in the 
common acceptation of the term. I have read of a certain regiment ordered 
to march into a small town (in the Tyrol, I egw | and take it. It 
chanced that the place was settled by a colony who believed the gospel of 
Christ, and proved their faith by works. A courier from a neighboring 
village informed them that troops were advancing to take the town. They 
quietly answered, ‘If they wii/ take it, they must.’ Soldiers soon came 
riding in with colors flying, and fifes piping their shrill defiance. They 
looked round for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, the blacksmith 
at his anvil, and the women at their churns and spinaing-wheels. Babies 
crowed to hear the music, and boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, with 
feathers and bright buttons, ‘the harlequins of the nineteenth century.’ Of 
course, none of these were in a proper position to be shot at. ‘Where are 
your soldiers?’ they asked. ‘We have none,’ was the brief reply. ‘But 
we have come to take the town.’ ‘Well, friends, it lies before you.’ 
‘But is there nobody here to fight?’ ‘No; we are all Christians.’ Here 
was an emergency altogether unprovided for by the military schools. This 
was a sort of resistance which no bullet could hit; a fortress perfectly 
bomb-proof. ‘Ihe commander was perplexed. ‘If there is nobody to fight 
with, of course we cannot fight,’ said he. ‘It is impossible to take such a 
town as this.’ So he ordered the horses’ heads to be turned about, and 
they carried the human animals out of the village, as guiltless as they 
entered, and perchance somewhat wiser. 

‘‘This experiment on a small scale indicates how easy it would be to 
dispense with armies and navies, if men only had faith in the religion they 
profess to believe. When France lately reduced her army, England 
immediately did the same; for the existence of one army creates the 
necessity of another, unless men are safely ensconced in the bomb-proof 
fortress above-mentioned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CONVENTION DOCUMENTS. 


Our readers are aware, that a variety of elaborate and valuable papers 
were laid before the late London Peace Convention. Prepared with much 
care by men eminent for their talents and learning, they deserve to be read 
by every Christian community; and we shall give our readers as large and 
frequent extracts from them as our limits will allow. We copy in our 
present number a few statistical items. 


STATISTICS OF WAR, BY JOHN ALLEN, ESQ. 


Austria.— ‘Austria is said to have first made her army a permanent 
one about the year 1680, many years after the same measure had been 
adopted in France, but about the same time as in England. About 1710, 
it amounted to 130,000 men; in 1771, to 200,000; in 1788, to 364,000; in 
1800, to 496,000; and in 1809, to 750,000 men, including the militia, being 
one third of that number. At the present time, the army on the peace 
establishment appears to number 280,000, and about 500,000 when on the 
war footing. ‘The navy consists of about thirty-five vessels, of which three 
are ships of the line. | 

The public debt of Austria, first contracted in the last century, in a war 
against the Porte, is stated, in 1783, at 15 millions sterling; in 1791, it was 
284 millions; in 1797, 50 millions; in 1806, 100 millions. In 1809, it was 
diminished by 80 per cent., through arbitrary measures adopted in a state of 
insolvency; yet, in 1816, it seems to have reached 166 millions. Late 
accounts represent it as again reduced to about 70 millions sterling. 

The Austrian revenue is stated at 8 millions, in 1770; at 9% millions 
in 1790; and at 10 millions, in 1801. At present it is said to amount to 13 
or 14 millions sterling; and one third of the whole appears to be absorbed 
by the expense of the army. 

The resources of Austria were exceedingly drained by the exertions 
made in a protracted war, to counteract the spread and success of 
revolutionary principles in France. A system of paper money, or assignats, 
was resorted to by the Austrian government, like many others, to suppl 
the necessary means, and these were forced into circulation, together wit 
a base metallic currency, issued at twice its intrinsic value, to the great 
injury and immense privation of private individuals.”’ , 


Great Brrrain.—‘From a careful examination of Hume and other 
historians, it appears that since the Norman conquest in 1066, down to the 
present time, Great Britain has passed about 412 years in war, 102 years 
in partial warfare, and 263 years only in complete peace; the last being but 
about one-third of the whole period of 777 years. The total number of 
these wars has been about 60. But while we recount the list of her wars, 
and the periods of their duration, who shall estimate the sacrifice of life by 
their means, the money that has been expended, the injuries that have been 
inflicted, or the aggregate damage that has been sustained by domestic 
peace, by commerce, by industry, by science, and, above all, by morality 
and religion ?”’ 

_Civin Wars or Enciann.—‘The fierce domestic war between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster commenced in 1455, and continued, 
with some intermissions, for 30 years. This fatal quarrel was the cause of 
not less than twelve pitched battles. It is computed to have cost the lives 
of at least eighty princes of royal blood, and almost annihilated the ancient 
nobility of England; so that, at its conclusion, it is said that not more than 
forty peers could be found to constitute the upper House of Parliament. 
So cruel was the spirit of retaliation and revenge, that large numbers of 
persons of distinction were often beheaded in cold blood, when they came 
into the power of the opposite party. These terrible contests are known in 
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history by the delicate name of the Wars of the Roses. How little would 


the name lead us to suspect the misery which lies beneath! At one of the - 


battles in these wars, viz. in 1461, at Towton, no fewer than 36,000 men 
are computed to have fallen by the hands of their own countrymen and 
fellow-subjects; and in the whole twelve battles, the number of slain 


appears to have been about 70,000. A remark of Hume, the historian, on 


the character of these times, deserves to be quoted in this place. He says, 
‘There is no part of English history since the conquest so obscure and so 
little authentic as that of these Wars of the Roses. All we can distinguish 
with certainty through the deep cloud which covers this period, is a scene 
of horror and bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous dishonorable conduct in all parties. The animosity between 
them was vindictive and implacable in the extreme; and the scaffold, as 
well as the field, incessantly streamed with the noblest blood of England.’ ”’ 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


REso.uTions oN Peace.—In the extracts from the Minutes of the Woodstock 
Baptist Association, Vt., published in the Vermont Observer, Nov. 14, 
1843, we find, much to our gratification, the following record: 


‘‘Bro. Fletcher from the Committee on peace, reported the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas the philanthropy and piety of Christian nations are now 
awakened to the promotion of the cause of peace, and as auspicious signs of 
progress and success, give prouf of Heaven’s approbation and aid, and 
furnish ample ground for hope, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. ‘That we are loudly called upon as a body of professed 
followers of the ‘Prince of peace,’ to express our sentiments on this great 
subject, and to engage in appropriate labors for its advancement. 

2. That we regard national wars as one of the greatest evils that afflict 
our race, and that no form of evil in the long black catalogue is more 
inimical to the doctrines and laws, the spirit, purposes and promises of 
Christianity than this. 

3. That the church which was placed in the world for the purpose of 
defending and promoting the designs of Christ, is imperatively bound to 
seek the destruction of this master curse of the world. 

4. That it is the duty of the pulpit and the press, to proclaim the guilt 
and horrors of war; the duty of parents and instructors to infuse the pacific 
principles of the gospel into the forming minds under their care, and train 
them to a love of peace, and a deep, unmingled abhorrence of war. 

After remarks by bros. Fletcher, Guilford and Kendrick, a rising vote 
was called for, and the resolutions passed almost unanimously.”’ 





Tue Docror’s Retort vpon THE Warrior.—Zimmerman, s0 
distinguished both as a physician and author, was ordered to attend 
Frederick the Great in his last sickness. ‘‘I presume,’’ said the king to 
him, ‘‘you have helped many a man into another world.’’—‘‘ Not so many,” 
promptly replied the physician, ‘‘as your majesty, nor with so much honor 
to myself.’’ 





Jounson’s Resuxe or Suicipe.—Boswell records the case of a man 
who had entirely lost his character, and in consequence committed suicide; 
a crime which Dr. Johnson reprobated with great severity. ‘‘Why, sir,”’ 
argued Boswell, ‘‘the man had become infamous for life. What would 
you have him do ?’’—Do! sir,’’ replied the sage, ‘‘I would have him go to 
some country where he was not known, and not to the devil where he was 
known.”’ 
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Specimens or War.—During the last century or two, there have been 
24 wars between England and France, 12 between England and Scotland, 
8 between England and Spain, 7 between England and other nations; in 
all 51. ‘The ascertained amount, though doubtless far below the actual 
amount, of British money expended during the last six great wars, was as 
follows: 

War ending 1697, cost £21,500,000. 
War ‘ 1712, ** 43,000,000. 
War “ 1737, “ 46,000,000, 
War ‘ 1756, ‘* 111,000,000. 
American war of 1775, cost 139,000,000. 
. War from 1793 to 1815, ** 850,000,000. 

These wars have also cost other nations much. ‘The last one, besides 
burthening Britain to the amount of £850,000,000, cost France, 
£690,000,000; Austria, £220,000,000; the rest of Europe, £1,012,000,000; 
United States of America, £27,000,000; total, £2,799,000,000; a sum 
which probably falls considerably below the actual cost of those wars; nor 
should we over-estimate their cost by putting it,—reckoning one pound 
sterling five dollars, or a little less,—at $15,000,000,000, all wasted, 
worse than wasted, by men calling themselves Christians, for the purpose 
of plundering and destroying other Christians! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Sept. 17, 1843. 
To tHE Rev. Gro. C. BECKWITH, 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed is a coppy of the prospectus issued in London. 
Perhaps you might think proper to publish a portion of it, or at all events 
a notice of its contents, in the journal of your Society. ‘lhe subject was 
badly explained to the Convention, and I believe tew of the members 
comprehended the plan upon which it is proposed to organize the direction 
of the journal. It is this point, however, wherein its importance consists. 
If once a daily newspaper could be established, in any country, which, 
from the nature of the contro] over the editorship, should be rendered 
inaccessible to falsehood, partiality, party strife, and national egotism, the 
human race, throughout Christendom, would receive instruction as to their 
true interests. Ifthe plan which | propose cannot effect this object, may 
not some modification of it be suggested by some one of the enlightened 
men of our country? Could you not explain the subject verbally to Mr. 
Adams, or some other whose experience might be brought to our aid? I 
am fully persuaded myself, that the plan proposed is adequate, but have 
sufficient knowledge of the feebleness of human nature to keep in mind how 
incompetent judges we are of our own works. Pray, sir, take this subject 
into your mature consideration. The slight changes in the prospectus from 
the original proposition, as given in my. letter to your Society, were made 
to suit the scruples of our English Friends. Our cause here has much to 
contend against; indeed, 1 am not sure that the worthy President of our 
Society has not incurred the ridicule of some of his colleagues (of the 
Chamber of Deputies), in consequence of the part he took in the Convention. 
Such is the age of darkness, and frivolity under which we stagger forward 
in this, so called, enlightened country. The next Convention should again 
be held in England, or I should say in Edinburgh. Have the kindness to 
give me your views as to how! can hest promote the cause here, and 
accept, sir, the perfect esteem of your friend and obedient servant, 

Gro. M. Gisses. 


In our account of the London Convention, we gave a pretty full 
explanation of the proposed journal; but we shall, if we can find room, 
quote the substanee of the pamphlet to which the above letter alludes. The 
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project deserves far more attention than it has yet received, and would, if 
carried into effect, prove a very important pioneer or auxiliary to the cause 
of peace. Should it utterly fail, we should still owe great obligations to 
Mr. Gibbes for the light which his communications on the subject have 
thrown on the character and condition of France, and on the best methods of 
promoting our cause in Europe. 





Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—We have received the last numbers of the 
English periodicals on peace, and find them full of cheering facts, but have 
no space for extracts. Our friends in England seem to have girded 
themselves with new zeal for their work, and to have prosecuted it, since 
the Convention, upon a larger scale, and with greater energy and success 
than ever before. We hope hereafter to give some account of their 
petitions to their government, and of their recent efforts in London, and 
other places of importance. 

From France we learn, by letter from its proprietor, that a weekly paper 
was to be established under the title, La Parx pes Deux Monpkss, echo des 
Societes de la Paix, fc. We have received a prospectus of the paper; and, 
if its plan can be carried into full and permanent execution, we shall hope 
for much good to our cause from the movement. 


Home IntreLtticence.—We have no rocm for any thing under this head; 
and'we must defer to some future number an account of our Secretary’s 
recent mission to Washington with documents from the London Conventian 
to our government, and his passing visit to several of our great cities, 
whither he may soon be commissioned to labor for some time to come. 


' Susscriptions.—Since our last acknowledgment we have received 
additional names, especially in New Bedford, New London, and New York; 
but we are obliged to defer a formal account of them. 





New Coapsutor 1N THE Firtp.—We prepared, some time ago, a 
notice of the Christian Citizen, proposed to be published at Worcester, 
Mass., under the editorial supervision of Ex1uv Burritt. The article was 
excluded for want of room; and now we are happy to find the paper all that 
we anticipated, and can very cordially recommend it to all that are interested 
in the great moral movements of the age, and willing to give the small sum 
of one dollar a year for a weekly paper edited with singular ability and 
spirit. It promised in advance to plead the cause ct peace; and it 1s fast 
redeeming its pledge. 
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